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SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists, 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc . to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 























Old Maps & Models of Old Ships. 
A FASCINATING EXHIBITION 


is now on view at the 


Mansard Gallery (Heal & Son, Ltd.), 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. | 


Exhibits are for sale. Admission free. 











BOOK CATALOGUES. 

. 165. FINE ARTS—1679 titles. 
No. 166. RARE BOOKS—757 titles. 
No. 167. MISCELLAN EOUS—1730 titles. 
No. 168. RARE AMERICAN A—2463 titles. 
No. 169. AUTOGRAPHS—4472 titles. 
Any or all mailed free on request. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP. 
BOSTON, MASS, U.S.A. 





UTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES. 
We pay highest prices for autograph 
letters, manuscripts, signed portraits, etc., of 
Bernard Shaw, Kipling, Barrie, Galsworthy, 
Rupert Brooke, Charlotte Bronte and other 
noted authors. Also autograph letters of his- 
toric interest, such as those of American 
Presidents, distinguished war generals, etc. 
Autograph albums containing letters pur- 
chased.—Write, Autograph Agency, 31 and 33, 
High Holborn, London. 


ANTED, Title-page and Index to Vol. vi of 
the Twelfth Series of “NOTES AND | 
QUERIES ” (Jan.—June, 1920). Offers to A. R.. 


c/o “Notes and Queries.” 





FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, 83a, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.|. 


New Catalogues. 


Post Free on Application. 
No. 488. ARTS DECORATIVE 
CRAFTS. 
No. 489, WEST AFRICA. 
No, 4909 BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
No. 491. ANTHROPOLOGY. 
No. 492. IRELAND. 
No. 4983. CANADA AND ARCTIC. 
No. 494. STANDARD LITERATURE 
AND FIRST EDITIONS. 


AND 














CATALOGUE No. 11 


NOW READY, 


OLD and MODERN BOOKS. 


ARTHUR ROGERS 


46, Handyside’s Arcade, 
NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE. 











STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 
sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply will be given.— 
a & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, London. 
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MHIS Monthly Publication affords excellent 

facilities for the solving of points of 
difficulty in genealogical, proprietary, and 
antiquarian history, as well as the judicious 
amplifying of published data. 


Free specimen copy will be sent post free 
on application to publishers : 
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Early printed Works, Standard Authors. 
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for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 


[HE following account from The Times 


correspondent at Tangier of a trial for | 


the shooting of a lapwing deserves a place 
among judicial and international curiosities. 
We give it somewhat abbreviated; it ap- 
peared on April 8. 


| 


| 


‘A message published in The Times of | 


March 23 referred to the engrossing trial 


lapwing on land over which the diplo- 


matic representatives at Tangier claim, | 


under a concession from a long-deceased 
Sultan, to have sporting rights... . With 
admirable tenacity, generations of diplo- 
matists have clung to this concession. 
Sultans have come and gone, treaties have 


been made and unmade, Tangier’s entire | 


status has been altered, but this privilege 
has survived all the vicissitudes of fortune. 
... In the lower Court the Frenchman lost 
his case and was fined 1.50f. He appealed 
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Frenchman was, therefore, vindicated. 

The Court has throughout this long trial 
taken immense trouble. The Judges of 
Appeal again visited the scene of the 
slaughter of the lapwing. They reclined 
on the very spot where the Frenchman 
had sat and taken his long, steady aim 
at the sitting bird. They moved on a few 
yards and examined the position where 
the unwitting and over-confident lapwing 
had watched the Frenchman plotting 
death. The whole scene was re-enacted in 
the presence of the entire Court, the wit- 
nesses, the police, and others. Of all who 
had figured in the tragedy only the lap- 
wing was missing. 

The verdict has caused a certan amused 
satisfaction amongst the public. In diplo- 
matic circles it is considered as shaking 
the very foundations of Tangier’s exist- 
ence... . The offspring of diplomacy, the 
Mixed Tribunal, has betrayed its trust. 
The infallibility of the diplomatic boun- 
daries has been questioned. 


[* The Library for March will be found 

the extraordinarily interesting paper read 
by Dr. M. R. James last November to the 
Bibliographical Society on the traces remain- 
ing of Greek learning in England from 500 


! | to 1500. We cannot but hope there will be 
of a Frenchman accused of shooting a/| 


| 
| 


response to its concluding appeal for mem- 
bers of the Society to ‘‘ take up the subject 
of Greek learning in England and make a 
finished picture of it.’ Mr. V. Schol- 
derer’s paper on Printing at Milan in the 
Fifteenth Century follows this, and further 
on we lhave a paper by Dr. A. W. Pollard 


/on Greek Types, in which illustration is. 


| poration. 


and the case has just been reheard. Dur- | 


ing this second trial extracts from the 
message to The Times of March 23 were 


given of the Greek fount designed by Mr. 
Scholderer for the Lanston Monotype Cor- 
Dr. Pollard finds himself more: 
and more inclined to tolerate the old trian- 
gular delta of this fount, which we confess 
we have not yet taken to with any satisfac- 
tion. Dr. Greg in his paper about the 
Stationers’ Register records the observation 


read out in Court to show the importance | that for a considerable period the entries 


of the case. 


A majority of the Judges | in the Register are not in the handwriting 


of the Conrt of Appeal yesterday reversed | of either of the clerks, but in differing hands, 


the judgment of the lower Court. They 


did not dispute the existence or legality | mitting the copy for registration. 


and possibly in that of the person sub- 
There 


of the concession, but found that the | was also in use for a short time a system 
limits of the sporting reserve have been | of signed entries. He gives illustrations of 


marked out with a certain traditional 


three entries, all of which (as do many 


diplomatic disregard for exactitude and | others) bear the initials ‘‘G. S.’’ beneath a 
precision. To put it delicately, the diplo- | star. These, Dr. Greg takes to be an eigh- 
matists’ boundary posts, like their dis- teenth century addition, and to stand for 


patches, left room for manceuvring. The | ‘‘Gulielmus Shakespeare.’ 


ae eet von 


Another inter- 
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esting question discussed is the nature of | hospitals and 


the copy—manuscript or already set up in 
print—-which was submitted for entry. Mr. 
W. J. Blyth Crotch in ‘ Caxton on the Con- 
tinent ’ puts together a considerable amount 
of information gathered from numerous and 
rather widely scattered sources and adds a 
note that, too late to incorporate them in 
his essay, he has discovered thalf-a-dozen 
entries concerning Caxton in the archives 
of Middelburg. One of these shows that 
Caxton was still Governor of the English 
Nation in 1470, an office he has been thought 
to have relinquished in 1469. His reason for 
resigning was a desire to marry, which 
would contravene the rule of strict celibacy 
imposed on merchants abroad. 


THE April number of the Journal of the 

British Society of Master Glass-painters 
contains good things not only many but 
various. Two articles deal with ‘‘ commer- 
cial”? aspects of glass-painting: Myr. Charles 
J. Connick’s description of modern stained 
glass at the Paris Exhibition of 1925 (re- 
printed from the New York Times Magazine) 
and Mr. John A. Knowles’s account of 
Glass-painters’ Advertisements. The first 
glass-painter to advertise was Henry Gyles 
of York ((1645—1709) with his mezzotint 


trade card. 
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Advertisements are quoted from | 


the seventeenth century Athenian Mercury, | 


and one of great interest comes from the 
London Gazette of 1705 claiming to continue 
or to have recovered the art of making 
colours, especially of making red, lost more 
or less by the destruction of the glass-works 
of Lorraine in 1636. Mr. Connick’s criti- 
cisms of the adventurous doings of French 
glass-painters give useful information, toge- 
ther with some warnings and with sympa- 
thetic insight into the artists’ aims. Next 
we have the Life of Michael Sigismund 
Frank, translated from the German, and the 
continuation of Mr. Knowles’s History of 
the York School of Glass-painting. In the 
latter a main point of interest is the use 
by glass-painters of books which gave in- 
structions and patterns for the proper 
treatment of scriptural subjects. Mr. L. F. 
Salzman now brings to a_ conclusion his 
notes on the glazing of St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster. From the ‘ News and Notes’ we 
may pick two items: the first a word about 
the new ‘‘ vitaglass’’ which Messrs. Chance 


have recently introduced. This glass allows | 
passage of the ultra-violet rays which ordin- | 


ary window-glass absorbs. The present sug- 


| 


gestion is that it should be used for glazing | 
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children’s homes: but, on 
reflection, one is led to ask Why not use it 
universally? ‘‘Oxygen-carrying’? — ‘‘ anal- 
gesic’’—what improvement in spirits and 
temper might well be observed in the popula- 
tion not deprived by indoor life of the 
influence of rays which increase these 
capacities of the blood? The second item 
is Mr. Salzman’s decision that the mediaeval 
word for a small iron bar hitherto read 
sondlet should be read svudlet. Since these 
little bars had the lights soldered to them 
the new reading certainly seems the better. 


T\HE last lot in the last sale of the Brit- 

well Court Library, which thas been in 
process of distribution since 1916, was 
knocked down on Friday of last week at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s. This last day’s sale in- 
cluded several very good things such as two 
Proclamations concerning tobacco; a folio 
broadside with a large wood-cut of the 
Thames frost of 1685; and a series of nine 
Year Books of Edward III bought by Dr. 
Rosenbach for £190. The total amount 
realised is £604,500. Readers may like to 
note that The Times of Apr. 9 has a useful 
account of the Library and of the progress of 
its disintegration. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From 
The LONDON JOURNAL. 
Saturpay, April 15, 1727. 

They write from Bath, that an odd Match 
was lately run there between two Waggons, 
carrying each 40 Hundred Weight, for a 
Wager of 50 Guineas to 30. They run from 
the Turnpike to the Top of Lanfdown, which 
is near a Mile, and a half. The winning 
Waggon performed it in 19 Minutes, and the 
other in 23. 


Letters from Oxford of the 10th Initant 
advife, that a Tumult happened lately at 
Heddington, a little Village within a Mile 
of that City, occafioned by a Quarrel between 
fome Gownfmen who came thither to a Bull- 
Baiting, and the Country People; the former 
having fent for Affiftance to the Univer- 
fity, were foon increafed to the Number of 
about 1000; when a dreadful Conflict 
enfued, wherein fome were maimed, fome 
carried off for dead, and all the Windows 
in the Village were demolifh’d; and had they 
not been prevented by the Proctors, their 
Rage had been more mifchievous. 
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NOTES AND 


Literary and Historical | 
Notes. | 


JOSEPH BINGHAM, ANTIQUARY. 


INGHAM’S ‘ Antiquities of the Christian 
‘Church,’ still the best work on the subject, 
has been described by one of his biographers | 

as ‘‘ an imperishable monument.”’ 

All that we have hitherto been told of 
his ancestry is that he was the son of Fran- 
eis Bingham ‘‘ a respectable inhabitant of 
Wakefield,’’ where he was born in Septem- | 
per, 1668. The following short pedigree will 
tell us something more: 


John Bingham of = ........... 
Ragnall, Notts, 
husbandman. Dead 
164 


Francis Bingham. = ........ 

Born 1625. Appren- 

ticed 1637 to James Sheffield, cutler. 
Hoole, of Sheffield, He married Hanna | 

ceutler. A Noncon- Shawre there 23) 

formist. Living at Sept., 1657, and left 
Wakefield, 1680. descendants. 


ss | 
Henry Bingham, of 


! 
Joseph = Bingham, = errrsssseeee 
scholar and antiqu- 
=_— gration pe unmar. 1722. (A 
Wakefield, Septem- puritanical name). 
ber. 1668. Fellow, 
1689, of Univ. Coll.. 
Oxtord.from which 
he was ejected on a 
baseless charge of 
heresy. Afterwards 
Rector of Head- 
bourn Worthy,near 
Winchester, to 
which he was pre- 
sented by Dr. John 
Radcliffe, himself a 
native of Wakefield. 
Died 1728. Will at 
Somerset House 
(P:C.). A 


The evidence on which this short pedigree 
is founded is derived from the Apprentice 
List contained in the late R. E. Leader’s 
‘History of the Cutlers’ Company,’ and 
from the will of William Addy, of London 
and Windsor, merchant, 1722, of which T 
published an abstract in The Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, xxvii, 175. Proof 
that Francis Bingham was a Nonconformist 
in 1680 will be found in Oliver Heywood’s | 
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‘ Diaries,’ ii. 62, where it is said that he 
(Francis Bingham) was in trouble about his 
Nonconformity. 

By his will, which was made at Wapping, 
Addy gave, among other bequests, £200 to 
Mr. Joseph Bingham, Rector of Hearbourn 
Worthy, and £100 to his sister, Mrs. Wel- 
come Bingham. He also gave to Mr. 
Nicholas Hawksmoor and his wife, to each 
of them, £50. This was Hawksmoor the 
eminent architect who was the pupil of 


| Wren, and of whom a long account is given 


in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
He was seven years older than Bingham, 
and was born at East Drayton or Ragnall, 
these villages being close together. As ap- 
pears by his will, Hawksmoor had a little 
property at Ragnall and the adjoining vil- 
lage of Dunham. His wife was Hester, 
daughter of William Theaker. 

According to Thoroton’s ‘Nottinghamshire,’ 
1677, the owners of Ragnall in 1612 included 
William Addy and Augustine Hawksmoor, 
and also William Hawksmoor who had land 
at Dunham 

It appears from the Hearth Tax Keturns 
for 1665 that Robert Bingham of Ragnal! 


| paid 4s. for two hearths, and widow Adde 
| of the same place paid 2s. on one hearth. 
| In the same year William Adde of Dunham 


paid 2s. on one hearth, and widow Adde 
had one hearth on which she was not 
chargeable. 

Francis Bingham did not become a free- 
man of the Cutlers’ Company. He went to 
live in Wakefield, and it is not known that 
he followed the occupation to which he had 
been brought up. 

James Hoole, to whom he had been ap- 
prenticed in 1637, was born in Sheffield in 
1611, and his brother Charles, who was born 
there in 1609, was educated at Wakefield 
Grammar School under Robert Doughty, 
before leaving for Lincoln College, Oxford, 
in 1628. Charles became a celebrated school- 
master, and the author of many valuable 
school-books. His father, Charles Hoole the 
elder, who was a cordwainer, had removed 
from Sheffield to Wakefield about 1616, 
being probably attracted by the fame of the 
grammar-school in the latter town. These 
Hooles were kinsmen of Robert Sanderson, 
bishop of Lincoln, and the bishop helped 
Charles at Oxford, and in various other ways 
in his subsequent life. 

S. O. Appy. 


38. Orsett Terrace, W.2. 














MERCHANT ADVENTURERS. 
THOMPSON OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
(afterwards of Kingston-upon-Hull). 

N view of the reference to this family at 

exlviii, 298, the following account of 
them will, I hope, be worthy of a place in 
the pages of ‘N & Q.’ 

They were originally a Newcastle, co. 
Northumberland family, and the first men- 
tion I have found of them is in Brand’s 
‘History of Newcastle,’ where on p. 428, 
it states that William Thompson was Sheriff 
in 1465, and that in the Carr MS. it gives :— 

‘“*a.p. 1466. Thompson of Newcastle. 

Wm. Tompson, Sherife.”’ 
giving his arms as, Per fess ar. and sa., a 
fess embattled betw. three falcons close, all 
counterchanged ; in sinister chief an annulet 
az. (Blank, Raines MS.). 

in the list of ‘‘ Merchant Adventurers of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,”’ under the heading of 
‘ Apprentices’ is the name of John Thomp- 
son or Tompson (whose father’s name is said 
to be Thomas Tompson, late of Wooden, 
Northumberland, Gent.) the date of his 
indentures being given as Sept. 1, 1645; of 
enrolment as Sept. 10, 1646; and of admis- 
sion as Oct. 26, 1655. He married about 
1656/7, but I do not know his wife’s name; 
and he died about 1707, having had issue :— 


I. John Thompson, b. April 28, 1658 
O.S.; lost by shipwreck somewhere about 
1700. He married, Tuesday, March 6, 
1687/8 at  Yearsdon Church, North- 


umberlana, Grace, dau. of Thomas Chip- 
chase of Yearsdon, she was b. Feb. 12, 1656 
and d. April 29, 1729, having had issue :— 

i. Elizabeth Thompson, b. March 29, 
1689; d. unmarried Nov. 24, 1756; bur. on 
the 26th in St. Nicholas Church, Newcastle. 

ii. John Thompson, b. Dec. 1691, d. April 
10, 1765. He married Oct. 28, 1735 at 
Ryton Church, Northumberland, to Frances 
Weatherley ; she was b. Dec. 7, 1695, d. May 
1, 1760, and was bur. in St. Nicholas 
Church, having had issue, a son, John, b. 
May 2, 1738, and d. March 18, 1739. 

II. Thomas Thompson, b. July 23, 1661, 
at Stockton-on-Tees, and died there March 
24, 1729. He was a Merchant Adventurer 


of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, being admitted Oct. 
24, 1694. He married, but my records do 
not give his wife’s name; by her he had 
issue : 
(i.) 
(ii). 


Caius Thompson, of whom presently. 
Mary Thompson, who married a 
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‘Mr. Watt, and had a dau. Barbara Watt, 


who once had property at Norton in the 
County of Durham, and died unmarried. 

Caius Thompson, the only son, b. 1686, is 
described in my family papers as—‘‘ The 
Revd. Mr. Caius Thompson of Knaies- 
borough,’’ but there is nothing to say what 
living he held there, nor for how long. About 
1749, he bought Old Melton House and 
Estate, which passed at his death to his 
youngest son, Caius Thompson. He married 
Anne, dau. of Joseph Sandford, by whom 
he had issue :— 

1. Joseph Sandford Thompson, b. 1720/25, 
who was, I believe, in Holy Orders, as 
he is described in my papers as “.. . of 
Saint Stephen’s Parish, South Carolina,” 
and I should be glad if any American 
genealogist readers of ‘N. & (.’ could con- 


| tribute paiticulars of him and his family, 


if any existed. 

2. Thomas Thompson. Mentioned in his 
brother Caius Thompson’s will, with his 
name crossed out. 

3. Anne Thompson, died in London, un- 
married. 

4. Caius Thompson b. April 25, 1732, d. 
Feb. 28, 1774, and was bur. in a vault on 
the south side of Holy Trinity Church, Hull. 
He came to Hull from Knaresborough and 
went into business there. Later his father 
bought him a shipping business. In 1773 
he was Chamberlain and Sheriff of Hull. 
He inarried a Miss Ann Reader about 
1763/4, who died at Old Melton House in 
1809, aged 86, and was bur. with her hus- 
band, by whom she had issue :— 

I, Sarah Thompson, b. March 20, 1765; 
d. unmarried in August, 1854, in Trinity 
Square, Anlaby Road, and was bur. in St. 
James’s Church, Hull. 

II. John Thompson, b. Oct. 5, 1766, a 
merchant of Hull, residing in Albion Street. 
He was a churchwarden at either St. John’s 
or Holy Trinity Church, and died unmarried 
Feb. 2, 1852, in Lister Street. 

ITI. Caius Thompson, of whom presently. 

IV. Anne Thompson, b. 1769, d. May 5, 
1855, at Melton House, and was bur. in St. 
Helen’s Church, Welton, nr. Brough, East 
Yorks. Will dated July 3, 1852. She mar- 
ried John Wilson, son of Joseph and nephew 
of Thomas Williamson, who were iron mer- 
chants in Hull, and who lived at Melton 
and Welton, nr. Brough; he was a ship- 
owner, merchant and policy broker with a 
counting-house in High Street and a town 
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yesidence in King Street, Hull. His country 
seat was Melton Hill, situate near the main 
yoad from’ Melton village to North Ferriby, 
which he inherited from James Shaw Wil- 
liamson on his death in 1819. 

John Wilson died Jan. 6, 1822 and was 
bur. in St. Helen’s Church, Welton: when 
his widow sold Melton Hill to her husband’s 
cousin Charles Whitaker of Breckermore 
Park, Ripon, together with such of the fur- 
niture, &c., as she did not want, where it 
remained till the house and estate were sold 
on the death of old' Mrs. Whitaker in 1874 
by public auction. Mr. John Wilson took 
the name of Wilson on coming into some 
property at his mother’s death; she was a 
Miss Welton belonging to a good family 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and was 
his father’s first wife, his second being a 
Miss Shaw, dau. and heiress of James Shaw, 
Squire of Welton House, Welton, a large 
landowner at Welton and Melton. 

After her husband’s death Mrs. John Wil- 
son went with her niece, Mary Thompson, 
who lived with her, to Eastdale House, 
Melton, when she resided for several years 
whilst Melton House (adjoining LEastdale 
House), was being rebuilt; it was begun in 
1823 and finished about 1827. The Melton 
House and estate came to her on _ her 
mother’s (Mrs. Caius Thompson, nee Anne 
Reader) death in 1809, and on her death in 
1855 she left it to her niece, Mary Thomp- 
son, then the wife of Andrew Fitzgerald Rey- 


nolds, the eldest male representative of an | 
old Leitrim family, to whose descendants it | 


still belongs. Mr. John Wilson’s will was 
dated Feb. 6, 1821. 

Caius Thompson the second son was born 
about 1768/9, and dying Sept. 3, 1840,* was 
bur. in Holy Trinity Church, Hull. He was 
a merchant and shipowner in Hull; in 1791 
he was living or lodging in Robinson’s Row, 
and was then described as a ‘‘ Merchant.’ 
At one period, about 1815, his firm was 
known as ‘‘Thompson, Rickard and Coy.’’ and 
then and in 1831, he lived and had his offices 
at Nos. 1 and 2 Trinity House Lane. At 
the latter date he was carrying on the busi- 
ness of a shipowner and merchant, as well 
as being agent for the County Fire and 
Provident Life Office. In his old age he 
carried on business at 47 High Street, resid- 
ing at 14 Savile Street, where he died. For 








* His death is given in The Hull Rocking- 
ham for Saturday, Sept. 5, 1840, as follows :— 
“On Thursday last, at his house in Savile 
Street, Cauis Thompson, Esq., aged 70.” 
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a further account of his activities, and the 
ships he owned see the addenda to this 

igree. Ie was a freeman of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, having claimed in 1798 through 
the Merchant Adventurers’ Company, and 
was Sheriff of Hull in 1820 on the accession 
of George IV, but never Mayor. He bore 
Arms as follows: Per fess ar. and sa., ‘a 
fess embattled and counter-embattled, betw. 
three falcons close, all counter-changed.”’ 
Mr. Thompson married Sept. 20, 1794* at 
St. Mary’s Church, Cottingham, Mary dau. 
of John Rickard of Cottingham by Deborah 
his wife, dau. of Thomas Mantle, surgeon, 
of Patrington, nr, Hull. Mrs. Thompson 


, died Feb. 5, 1859, having had issue by her 


husband :— 

1. Deborah Thompson, b. 1794 in Hull, 
and d. April, 1813, at Cottingham. Her 
death is given as follows in the County 
Magazine, No. 2, April, 1813:—‘‘ Miss 
Deborah Thompson, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, dau. of Mr. Caius Thompson, 
Merchant of Hull.’ 

2. Ann Thompson, b. 12/18 Sept., 1795, 
died at Melton, and was bur. in St. Helen’s 
Church, Welton. She married in 1814 -—- 
Kilvington, and by him had issue :— 

i. Mary Ann Kilvington, b. Feb. 20, 
1815; died unmarried July 30, 1899, and 
was bur. Aug. 1 in the General Cemetery, 
Spring Bank, Hull. 

ii. John Thompson Kilvington. living 
1852. 

5. John Rickard Thompson, b. Sept. —, 
1796; d. July 12, 1797, and bur. July 15 in 
a vault in the chancel of St. Mary’s Church, 
Cottingham. 

4. Mary Thompson, b. March 17, 1798, 
at No. 1, Trinity House Lane, Hull; d. May 
6, 1892 at her iesidence, 12, Milton Terrace, 
Anlaby Road, Hull and was bur. May 19 
in the family vault in the cemetery in the 
Dale, Welton. She married July 23, 1833, 
at St. Helen’s Church, Welton, Andrew 
Fitzgerald Reynolds, of Melton Grange, 
barrister-at- law, elder son of Thomas Rey- 
nolds of Dublin. They moved to Melton 
House after the death of her aunt Mrs. Wil- 
son in 1855 who had left this house to her. 
Mr. A. F. Reynolds, who was born Feb. 
10, 1795, at 9 West Park Street in the 








* Their marriage is given in the Parish Reg- 
ister as follows :—'' 1794. Sept. 20th. p. 100. 
No. 399. Caius Thompson, of Holy Trinity 
Parish, Hull, and Mary Rickard, of this parish. 


| By Revd. S. Thurlwell, Vicar. Witnesses ;—~ 
‘John Wilson and Sarah Thompson.” 
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City of Dublin, died at Melton House July | 
23, 1856, and was bur. on the 30th in a 
vault in St. Helen’s Church, Welton. Shortly 
after his death Mrs. Reynolds let Melton 
House and removed to Hull, where she re- 
mained till her death. By her husband, 


Andrew Fitzgerald Reynolds, she had 
issue :— 
i. Harriett Ann Reynolds, b. Oct. 15, 


1834; d. July 19, 1835. 

ii. Julia Ann Reynolds, b. April 1, 1836; 
d. June 14, 1923 at The Hall, Cottingham, 
Yorks, and was bur. on the 19th in the 
family vault in the cemetery in the Dale 
Welton, after cremation. 

iii. Henry Fitzgerald Reynolds, b. Dec. 
24, 1837; d. Jan. 30, 1863, unmarried, was 
studying for the medical profession. 

iv. Walter Reynolds, b. July 16, 1839; 
d. Ang. 12, 1893 at his residence, 12 Milton 
Terrace, Anlaby Road, Hull. A stock and 
share broker. He married May 18, 1864, at 
St. Colomb’s Church Killybegs, co. Donegal, 
Matilda, youngest dau. of James Hamilton, 
D.L., J.P., of Fintragh, nr. Killybegs, co. 
Donegal, and by her had issue. (See pedigree 
of Reynolds cf Rhynn, co. Leitrim). 

5. Eliza Thompson. b. July 17, 1807; d. 
Aug. 23, 1895 at Scarborough, and was bur. 
in the Old Cemetery there. She married in 
1835, at Holy Trinity Church, Hull, the 
Revd. William Henry Hugall, Vicar of 
Ellerburne and Wilton, formerly vicar of 
Sproatley, nr. Hull. He died 1868, leaving 
issue by her :— 

(i). Ann Eliza Hugall, b. Apr. 10, 1836; 
d. Dec. 20, 1915 in Scarborugh and bur. 
Dec. 23 in the Old Cemetery. 

(ii). Henrietta Mary Hugall, b. Aug. 10, 
1837; d. May 1, 1887 in Scarborough and 
bur. in the Gld Cemetery. 

(iii). Adelaide Louisa Hugall, b. Apr. 
3, 1843; d. July 3, 1922 in Scarborough and 
bur. on the 6th in the Old Cemetery. 

ADDITIONAL NCTES. 

Caius Thompson, merchant and shipowner, 
was undoubtedly of considerable standing in 
Hull, to have been entrusted, as he was, 
with the winding up of the affairs of the 
bankrupt firm of Moxon, who were bankers, 
merchants and shipowners in Silver Street, 
when that firm failed in 1818, 
that—‘‘ Mr. Caius Thompson, Merchant, 
Chris. Bolton and Robert Gleadow, ship- | 


builder, were appointed the assignees.”’ 
In 


Caius Thompson’s day there was a. 
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for we find ! 
| Mr. Thompson sold her to 8S. T. Hussell and 


' when 
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great deal of private underwriting carried 
on on ships and cargoes, Lloyd’s not being 
as it is to-day. He was mentioned locally 
as an underwriter, and as agent for John, 
William and Alexander Fraser of Aberdeen, 
and for John Doyle. He was a large ship- 
owner in his time, and, as a rule, the sole 
owner of his ships. 

The following particulars of the vessels 
he owned have been compiled by Mr. A. E. 
Seaton, M.I.C.E., M.1.N.A., ete., being 
taken by him from the old Hull Registers, 
and I am greatly indebted to him for very 
kindly allowing me to include them in this 
memoir. 

1. The ship Samuel Barnett which he 
purchased in 1818, was a prize of war cap- 
tured from the Danes in 1809; she was 94 ft. 
5 ins. long, 26 ft. beam, 267 tons burthen, 
and was lost in 1828. Mathew Jackson who 
was her Captain, also had a share in her. 

2. The Earl of Fitzwilliam, built in Hull 
in 1808, belonged at one period to J. Moxon, 
another Hull merchant, and was acquired 
by Thompson in 1820, Alderman R. W. 
Moxon of 11, Bowlalley Lane taking a share 
in her. She was 99 ft. 7 ins. long and 26 ft. 
1U ins. beam, of 297 tons burthen, commanded 
by Capt. H. J. Jackson, and was lost in 
1822. 

3. The Warre, built at Thorne near Goole 
in 1802, by the Pearsons, was bought in 
1822, and lost the same year, which seems 
to have been a disastrous one for Mr. Thomp- 


son. She was 106 ft. long, 27 ft. 34 ins. 
beam, and 335 tons burthen. Commanded 
by Capt. James Murray. At one time she 


belonged to the great shipping house of 
Clarkson, and was engaged for some time 
in the South Sea whaling industry; at that 
time she had a strong armament comprising 
two 9 pounders and ten 18 c. 

4. The John, ship, passed into the pos- 
session of Caius Thompson in 1822, and was 
originally a prize of war captured in 1810, 
having been built, I believe, in Holland. 
She was 124 ft. long, 32 ft. 74 ins. beam, 
565 tons burthen; her Captain was William 
Ashton, and she was lost in 1839. 

5. The Wilson was built for Thompson 
in 1823 by Robert Gleadow, Hull. She was 


| 100 ft. 5 ins. long ; 25 ft. 73 ins. beam; 18 ft. 
| 445 ins. depth of hold, and 283 tons burthen; 


her Captain was James Murray. In 1840 


Clements Good, 
she was 
brother-in-law, 


who owned her till 1849, 
lost. Caius Thompson’s 
John Wilson, had- died in 
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1822, and this ship was named after him. 

6. The Montreal was purchased by 
Thompson in 1823, having been built at 
Gainsborough in 1799. She was 113 ft. long, 
28 ft. 4 ins. beam, and 390 tons burthen, 


her Captain was W. F. Clarke, and she was | 


lost at Cape Breton in 1833. 


7. The Caius was built for Thompson in | 


1824 by W. and J. Gales of Hylton, Dur- 
ham. She was 101 ft. 3 ins. long, 27 ft. 
6 ins. beam, and 9 ft. 44 ins. depth of hold; 
332 tons burthen. commanded by Captain 
William Ashton and was lost in 1825. 

8. The Lord Nelson, bought by Thomp- 
son in 1825, was built at Scarborough in 
1799, was 96 ft. 10 ins. long, 27 ft. 9 ins. 
beam, 19 ft. depth of hold, 307 tons. Com- 
manded by Captain James Angus and lost 
in 1831. 

9. The Marys, built by Robert Gleadow, 
Hull, in 1825, was owned as to 43 sixty- 
fourths by George Liddell, and as to 21 sixty- 
fourths by Caius Thompson. She was com- 
manded by Captain William Jackson. 


10. The Mary Eliza, built by Humphrey | 


and Bolton, Hull, in 1831, was apparently 


the last ship Thompson bought. She was | 


93 ft. long, 26 ft. 4 ins. beam, 17 ft. 6 ins. 
depth of hold, 275 tons burthen, and was 
sold to buyers in Greenock in 1833. 


The following remarks about old Hull 


may, | think, be worth noting by those who | 


are interested in the early history of the 


town. They were written shortly before she | 


died, by Caius Thompson’s dau, Mary, then 
(1890) the widow of Andrew Fitzgerald 
Reynolds. 

My father’s town house, where I was_born 


in 1798, was Nos. 1 and 2, Trinity House Lane, | 


and when Mr. Pease hought the property 
from him fer his Bank, my father moved to 
much fresher air in Savile Street, to a house 
which is now Messrs. Gough and Davy’s Music 
Shop. This house looked straight on to_ the 
Docks, there being no house between; there 
were some nice gentlemen’s honses in Dock 
Street, the Lamberts, wine merchants, lived in 
one, and there were then a great many nice 
large houses with good gardens and trees in 
Prospect Street, the Ringroses lived in one. and 
were there till nearly or about 1870, when they 
went to live at Tranhy Lodge, Hessle. 

Our country house was the “ White House” 
by the bridge over the Beck at Cottingham, 
which my father had built; it had stables and 
a good garden and paddock; here my _ sister 
Deborah died: she had a had fall from her 
pony which injured her spine, and it was 
hoped the country air would benefit her. 


Hy. Frtzceratp REYNOLDs. 


| ()LD LONDON UNDERGROUND.—In 
the passing of old London it may be 
| well to record that, in the excavations for the 
, building on the site of the late Baroness 
| Burdett Coutt’s house, two old wells were 
discovered, one at the back of No. 1, Strat- 
ton Street and the other at the rear of the 
house used by the Thames Yacht Club. At 
| the back of No. 1 was a courtyard contain- 
ing a big plane tree and shrubs, laid out 
with a circular drive. Horwood’s map 
shows this spot as covered with a building 
and an annexe, making a court alongside 
No. 2 Stratton Street. In digging out this 
yard the foundations of these buildings were 
uncovered, the lower walls with even an 
old fireplace remaining intact, showing the 
buildings had not been removed but just 
levelled and covered in. The tree, which 
appeared to be some two hundred years old, 
flourished despite lack of room for its roots. 
Immediately under it were two arched cham- 
bers, built solidly of brick and concreted 


inside, possibly cisterns or sumps. It 
might also be of interest to know that 
the Baroness’ _house had fourteen 
| separate cellars in all. These have 


been kept intact at present, owing, I 
| imagine, to the regulation by which cellarage 
} cannot now be built under the footpath. The 
| Duke of Bedford in making Malet Street and 

others around the Museum avoided this 
| regulation by making the road himself and 
| building the cellarage before handing over 
the roads to the authorities. No. 1 Stratton 
Street was built in three sections, the earliest 
| portion having timber rafters, the second tim- 
ber covered with sheet iron, and the third at 
the rear, containing the famous music-room, 
iron girders. An underground passage con- 
nected the cellarage of No. 1 with the house 
in Bolton Street at the rear, where the butler 
had his quarters, and in this passage was 
a third well. 

To those aware of the old stream near by 
the continued sinking of the roadway by 
Bolton Street is also of interest. Presumably 
the City Corporation are not treating this 
in any special way, merely filling in from 
time to time, and it stands as an example 
of the indifference or ignorance so general 
in regard to these old watercourses. It is 
perhaps as well the proposed tunnel to Vic- 
toria was not built! 


W. Hi. Maxcuee. 
(tHE YALE TAPESTRIES.—The follow- 


| ing extract from a recent issue of the 
' Good Furniture Magazine of Grand Rapids, 
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Mich., U.S.A., may be of interest :— 

The famous Elihu Yale tapestries are well 
known among connoisseurs and _ considered 
generally as the most important group of 
English chinoiseries known to exist. They 
have recently come again into public notice on 
the occasion of their presentation to Yale 
University, by Yale’s consistent benefactor, Mr. 
Edward S. Harkness. The magnificent gift 
not only places in the possession of Yale 
University some of the most notable tapestries 
known, but it marks the return of some of 
Elihu Yale’s most priceless possessions to the 
land of his birth and to the university which 
he founded. 

These tapestries come from the collection of 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Guilford, at Glen- 
ham, Suffolk, England. ‘hey were woven 
about 1700 by Jobn Vanderbank, and depict 
lndo-Chinese subjects, with innumerable small] 
figures pursuing various avocations, buildings, 
exotic birds, and trees and landscapes. They 
are woven in various colours on black back- 
grounds, and enclosed in original borders dis- 
playing festoons of flowers, figures of monkeys, 
parrots and other birds, on a mellowed red 
ground, 

Elihu Yale was American born,—grew up in 
England,—went to India and eventually became 
governor of Madras. He returned to London in 
1699 and lived there in princely style. It was 
his contributions of books, art objects and 
money at about this time to the ‘“‘ Collegiate 
School,” which had been founded at Saybrook, 
Connecticut, that later caused the school to be 
named Yale College. His eldest daughter 
married Dudley North son of Lord Guilford. 
The tapestries which now come to Yale re- 
mained in the family for over 225 years. 

J. LAaNDFEAR LUCAS. 

101, Piccadilly. 


5 YARRYING COALS TO NEWCASTLE”’ 
—Sir Harry Foster has addressed the 
following letter to The Morning Post, and 
other newspapers : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING POST. 
Sir.—I see that Aberdonians have in a single 
month imported over 1,200 tons of foreign 
granite into their own, the Granite City. Is 
this Aberdeen economy, I wonder, or merely a 
Scotsman’s idea of a joke—a grim joke when 


there are so many British quarrymen unem- | 


ployed? 
House of Commons. Harry Foster. 


E. E. NewrTon. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 
ARALLEL PASSAGE.—Has the follow- 
ing amusing instance been noted ? 


Cf. Byron ‘ Don Juan,’ canto i, stanza 62, 
and Gay ‘ The Equivocation, a Tale’ ]J. 25— 
32. 


S. 


| a traveller, partly single figures? 
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. : 
Readers’ Queries. 
A FLORENTINE BELL.— Under ‘Memora- 
bilia’ at cl. 37 (Jan. 16, 1926) a refer- 
ence is made to Mr. Baldwin’s speech at 
the Middle Temple in which he alluded to 
a famous Florentine church bell which was 
originally in England but bought and trans- 
ferred to Italy after the Reformation. 

It was suggested that a reader of ‘N & 
Q.’ might throw some further light on the 
history of this bell, but I have seen no fur- 
ther allusion to it. Is it known to what 
church in Florence it belongs? 1 have 
known Florence intimately since my child- 
hood but have never heard the story before. 
I recollect, however, being told that many 
of the church bells in the north of Italy 
about the Italian Lakes were of similar 
English origin. GERALD THARP. 

Lieut.-Col. 

MHE EARLIEST GENEALOGICAL SO- 
CIETY IN LONDON.—The first Genea- 
logical Society in London was _ formed 
seventy years ago, in 1857, according to ‘ The 
Cyclopedia of Classified Dates,’ p. 962 col. 
1, by Chas. E. Little, published in 1900, by 
Funk and Wagnall’s Company, New York 





and London, which, under date 1857, 

records : 

1857. Genealogical Society organised, London. 
London. ‘The Genealogical Society is 
formed. 


A magazine, or periodical, appears to have 
teen published, and may occasionally be seen 
quoted in second-hand book catalogues. 
Doubtless, too, issues of it could be dis- 
covered in the British Museum Library. It 
would be interesting to know where the 
Society met ; how long it survived; and what 
became of the pedigrees and other documents 
collected by this predecessor of the present 
Society, now so flourishing, at 5 Bloomsbury 
Square, inaugurated, I believe, by Mr. 
George Sherwood, towards the end of 1910, 
and incorporated 8 May, 1911. 

Henry CvuRTISs. 

OTTERY: AN EXCAVATOR’S FIND. 

—Can any light be thrown on a white 
saucer with little black figures round its 
edge, partly depicting a robber’s —. upon 
n its 
centre is a boy with a hoop, opposite another 
black figure, and there is a prettily shaped 
flagon on the top side. The whole was found 
in digging up some Roman remains. 

A. V. LyTTrEetron. 

131, Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
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TAGE HISTORY OF ‘ KING JOHN.’— 
I am ies on the stage history of 
Shakespeare’s ing John,’ and wish to 
learn of all recent performances, profes- 
sional and amateur. 

There were performances at Stratford in 
1909, 1913, 1916, and 1925. There was a 
production of the play at the ‘“‘Old Vic” 
last summer. Jf your readers can give me 
information concerning performances other 
than these, since 1909, 1 shall be grateful. 

STANLEY WITLLIAMs. 

595, Whitney Avenue, 

New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
tf (jOTTAGE LOAF.’’—This is defined in 

‘the ‘N.E.D.’ as ‘‘a loaf of bread formed 
of two rounded masses of dough, the smaller 
being stuck on top of the larger’’; but no 
explanation is given of the meaning of the 
attribute. In the case of other like forma- 
tions such as ‘‘cottage piano’’ it has the 
force of ‘“‘ humble” or ‘‘ unassuming ”’ as 
suited to a cottage, but the cottage loaf is 
not smaller or cheaper than the ordinary 
loaf. I cannot discover that the point is 
dealt with in any work of reference. 

PERTINAX. 

URGES FAMILY OF MARLBOROUGH 

' CO, WILTS.—Can any reader give me 
any information of the early genealogical 
history of this family, of which Daniel 
Burges (ob. 1679), a prominent nonconform- 
ist divine, was a member ? 

C. R. Everett. 

OHN TIPTOFT, EARL OF WORCES. 
: TER.—Can any reader kindly help 
ine to trace a manuscript containing twenty 
ietters, written in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, four by John Tiptoft (died 
1470) and the others addressed to him? At 
one time the manuscript appears to have 
been at Lincoln, but I can find no trace of 
it later than the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

R. J. MurrcHett. 

JILLIAM ELLIOTT, ENGRAVER, 

1727—1766.—A_ short account of this 
engraver is given in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but the 
particulars are rather meagre. Can any 
reader give me any further information about 





him, particularly as to his parentage or des- | 


cendants? Also, who are the present-day 
representatives, if any, of the firms who pub- 
lished for him, viz.: John Bowles of Corn- 
hill, Robert Sayer of Fleet Street, (assing- 
ton Bowles, and John Boydell ? 

W. T. T. Eritoir. 
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QLY WRITING SCHOOLS.---Can any 
reader give me the names of any of the 
writing-schools which appear to have existed 
alongside with some of the early public 
schools? A well-known example is_ the 
writing-school at Christ’s Hospital (built by 
Sir John Moore in 1694 for 400 scholars), 
the head mastership of which was held by 
a long line of eminent penmen including 
Peter Ivers, John Smith and George Shelley. 
There was also ‘‘ Lady Ramsey’s Free Writ- 
ing School’ in Christ’s Hospital, of which 
Humphrey Wayninan, the arithmetician, 
was master in 1634. Another instance was 
‘Sir John Johnson’s Free Writing School,” 
near Goldsmith’s Hall in Priest’s Court, 
Foster Lane, where Seddon, Snell and Cham- 
pion all taught ‘“‘ command of hand.”’ Ac- 
cording to Stow there was a separate writing- 
school at St. Olave’s Southwark. 

In the correspondence on the subject of 
‘The Oldest Schools in England,’ mention 
has been made of a ‘‘ writing-schcol,’’ a sort 
of appanage of the Grammar School at Bed- 
ford. 

I would welcome any information regard- 
ing these and other similar writing-schools, 
particularly the names and respective dates 
of writing-masters appointed to them. 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsneld. 


DIFFICULTY IN BYRON’S ‘THE 
+4 SIEGE OF CORINTH.’—The opening 
lines of this poem run thus :— 

In the year since Jesus died for men 

fighteen hundred years and ten 

We were a gallant company, etc. 

The expression is awkward; but the date 
given cannot be any year but 1843 (or 1839), 
the Crucifixion being accepted as having 
occurred in A.D. 33 (or 29). Now Byron died 
in 1824: so he had been in his grave for 
nineteen years when, according to the verses, 
the ‘‘ gallant company ”’ (his Lordship, Mr. 
Hobhouse, &c.) roamed about the Pelopon- 
nese (in 1809-11). 

Can any reader throw light on this diffi- 
culty? It would be easy enough, of course, 
to rewrite: e.g. 

Seventeen hundred and seventy seven 

Were the years since Jesus rose to heaven, 

When we were... . ete. 

Bighteen hundred and ten was the span 

Of the years since God was born in man, 

When we were... etc. 

While on this poem, it may be of use to 
point out that on p. 245 of the ‘‘Everyman’’ 
edition of ‘‘ Longer English Poems,”’ Section 
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iv., 1. 137 ‘‘ how great his loss’’ is a mis- 
print for ‘‘ her loss.’ And 1. 804 ($25) on 
p 263, surely should run ‘‘ his wrath made 
childless many a foe ’’ instead of the present 

prolepsis. S. 
YARALLEL BETWEEN GRAY AND 
SOPHOCLES.—“ The idea of the Fatal 
Sisters weaving the Danish standard bears 
a marvellous resemblance to a passage in 
Sophocles Ajax 1. 1053’’—-T. Warton. This 
is quoted by E. J. Morley in Vol. ix. of 
‘Essays and Studies by the English Asso- 
ciation,’ 1924. Something is wrong here. 
Can any one correct either the Sophocles or 

the Gray refeience ? S 


SURNAMES DERIVED FROM DIVI- 

SIONS OF TIME.—John Bousfield in 
his ‘Pleasant Memories of Darlington’ 
(1881) mentions a William Evening as an 
old constable of the borough. Dces Morning 
exist as a surname? Day is very common; 


but how about Night? Eve, Morrow and 
Noon occur, and Weeks is met with. Can 


the same be said of Second, Minute, Hour, 
and Year? H. ASKEw. 


“* TEMMY-JUMPS.”’—Sir W. A. Ingilby, 

in a political speech at Grimsby Sept. 

14, 1832, said ‘‘ very recently I met a very 

wonderful and mighty jemmy-jumps of a 

parson with a furious fire-shovel hat.’ 

What is the source or meaning of the phrase ? 
G. S. G. 


i A UMBRY.”’- In the proposed rules foi 
+4 Reservation in the Revised Prayer Book 
of 1927 occurs the word ‘‘ Aumbry.’”’ On 
consulting a Dictionary (Chambers’), I find 
‘* Aumbry ’’—see ‘‘ambry’’=a niche in a 
church —a cupboard for victuals, from O.F. 
armaire — armoire — L. armarium — arma. 
Will some one tell me how a word derived 
from arma has awn to begin with. What 
is the value of the u, or is arma not the 
correct derivation? @ A. F, Prarson. 
T. JAMES’S SQUARE IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—At p. 200 under 
‘Two Hundred Years Ago’ is note of a 
project for ‘‘ beautifying “and adorning ”’ 
St. James’s Square, by means of a “ large 
Reservoir ’’ with a ‘‘ Jet d’eau”’ and by 
a paving of the rest of the Square with 
‘**Rag-stones’’? and by a ‘fine Plantation 
of trees.” Was any part of this scheme 
carried out? I should also be glad of infor- 
mation about the ‘‘ York-Buildings Com- 
pany ’’? to whom it was to be instrusted. 


F. 
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EONARD: CALVERT.—I am desirous 
of finding the connection between the 
families of Leonard and Calvert. Was 
Leonard Calvert, brother of Lord Baltimore, 
and first Governor of Maryland in the early 
days of the American colonies, a descendant 
of Dorothy Leonard? ‘Tradition says that 
she was a sister of Thomas Leonard of 
Pontypool, the father of James and Henry, 
who were the first of the name in America. 
Can any one give me the facts in this case, 
and the names of Dorothy’s parents? [I 
should greatly appreciate any help in the 
matter. 
(Miss) M. Emma Burr. 
Taunton, Mass., U.S.A. 
(JOATLEY FAMILY.—May I enquire if 
X¥ any reader can thrown light on any 
family of this name? 
H. L. 
“ Avoncott,” South Brent, Devon. 
‘THE PLEASURES OF HOME.’—Who is the 
author of a volume entitled ‘The 

Pleasures of Home; The Voyage of Life, An 
Allegorical Poem; And Other Pieces. London; 


GoatLey. 


Printed for G. B. Whittaker, 1825.’ ‘ The 
Pleasures of Home’ is written in _ heroic 
couplets, and ‘The Voyage of Life’ in the 


Spenserian stanza. There is another poem on 
‘The Pleasures of Home,’ by R. Porter, of 
which the second edition was published in 
London in 1821. ‘I'here seems no copy of this 
blank verse poem in the British Museum. 
What is the date of the first edition? 
H. G. Warp. 
10, Elm Avenue, Long Eaton. 


UTHORS WANTED.—I should be glad 
information about the following: 


of 
L 
(a) 
The summer is short and tha winter must come 
With her hail and her storm and her snows; 
And things that are fairest in our pleasant 
ome 
Must wither alike with 
Another stanza ends :— 
ls the love of my heart for the Rose. 
It is attributed to T. Moore, but not to be 
found in either the ‘ Albion ’ or the ‘ Oxford’ 
edition of his Poems: 
(b) The day goeth down red darkling, 
The moaning waves dash out the light; 
And there is not a star of hope sparkling 
On the threshold of my night. 
Who wrote this? There are three 
stanzas, and it is earlier than 1877. 
(c) Come, clear harp, resounding 
Teian strains of yore, 
With sweet airs abounding 
found the Lesbian shore. 
Doric shell, awake thy soft themes no more. 
There are five more stanzas. It is translated 
into Aleaics by R. Shilleto. Who wrote y 


oS. 


the Rose. 


more: 
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HAT WEARING CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S.A. 
(cli. 38, 140, 232, 247, 268). 


{ENTLEMEN change their felt hats for 

straw on Memorial Day, May 30 in the 
North, varying in date in the Southern States, 
and their straw for felt on Labor Day, 
venerally the first Monday in September. 
Light felt hats may, however, be worn during 
the summer by laborers, students, sportsmen 
and bohemians, and straw hats during the 
winter by gentlemen at fashionable southern 
resorts. Ladies wear straw hats as soon as 
their means and fashion permit after Christ- 
mas, and, as soon as cool weather makes 
them bearable in fall, cloth ones. 

Youths who attend, or wish to give the 
appearance of attending, preparatory schools 
and colleges, in less metropolitan centres 
wear no hats summer or winter, to the con- 
sternation of the hat makers. 

Hats are removed and thrown into the 
air as a gesture of glee, but only by mobs. 

In the presence of ladies, gentlemen remove 
their hats in the elevators of apartment 
houses, women’s-wear shops, department 
stores and restaurants, while in office build- 
ings and factories they do not. 

Inside schools, theatres, hospitals, concert 
halls, private offices, auction rooms, art 
dealers’ galleries, and display rooms 
for samples of merchandise and_ the 
promotion of real estate, slums welfare, 
and worthy causes, hats are never 
worn by gentlemen. In general offices, banks, 
hookshops and cemeteries, they may or may 
not be worn, as the impressiveness of the 
place dictates. In pullman cars of trains 
they are removed because the carpets and 
upholstery give a semblence of a parlor in 
a home. In short-run suburban trains, 
which are well heated, in winter they are 
often taken off for comfort. In subways, 
elevated railways and street cars they are 
often taken off to avail a gentleman of the 
hreeze created by motion, in summer. 

It is conspicuous to remove hats as a 
funeral passes. 
church Episcopalians raise hats when pass- 
inz churches. Due to the increasing fond- 
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to be labelled, Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians confuse each others.’ 

When the popularly accepted but not 
official national anthem is played, uncovering: 
is simultaneous with standing. A bulletin 
for general dissemination from Washington 
instructs that elderly and bald-headed men, 
if the weather be inclement, may hold their 
doffed hats six inches over their heads. The 
flag, when on parade or when being raised 
or lowered, is saluted by the removal of hats. 
only when the concourse of civilian specta- 
tors is large enough for the individuals to- 
be sufficiently ashamed of their negligence. 

Pact McPHariiy. 


Winnetka, Illinois. 


Twenty years have gone by since I paid 
my last visit to the United States, and per- 
haps, in the meantime, habits have changed 
there as elsewhere. But in spite of Mr. 
STRATTON’s disclaimer at the third reference, 
| may perhaps be allowed to say that a 
quarter of a century ago the practice of 
discarding straw hats at a fixed date ap- 
peared to be still in vogue in at least one 
great city, Philadelphia to wit. In those 
days Bostonians were said to look upon 
Philadelphia as being rather behind the 
times; and since Mr. Stratton, writing 
from Boston, states that for many years. 
he has worn a straw hat, with no unpleasant 
consequences, at any season that he may 
choose, it seems possible that the Quaker 
City was even then living up to its reputa- 
tion. At any rate, my experiences may be 
worth relating. I arrived in Philadelphia 
at the very end of September, 1899. The 
weather was superb; in fact, a good deal 
too hot for comfort. On Oct. 1 the ther- 
mometer still registered 80° in the shade. 
I therefore asked the clerk at my hotel to 
direct me to a store where I could buy a 
straw hat. He strongly advised me not to 
make the purchase, for he told me _ that 
nobody wore straw hats after the end of 
September, and that if I were to show myself 
“on the street’? wearing the summer head- 
gear I should be ‘‘ liable to have it knocked 
off my head.’”? Whether such dire results 


' would have followed my appearance clad in 


Roman Catholics and high-— 


ness of other sects for gothic architecture | 
in stone, they are often misled before edifices | 


not Roman ‘atholic or Episcopalian. 


Since | 


it is not a custom for their larger churches | 


the tabooed article of attire I cannot say, 
for, though my British individualism was 
inclined to rebel jagainst such unwonted 
interference with my liberty of action, I 
allowed discretion to be the better part of 
valour, and continued ignominiously to wear 
my ‘‘ billyeock.’’ 
That Americans, 


in those days at all 
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events, were rigid adherents of certain rules 
and customs, seems to be proved by another 
of my experiences during that spell of hot 
weather in Philadelphia. My means con- 
strained me to stay at an hotel which, though 
large, was not one of the most expensive. 
It was, in fact, what we should style a 
commercial hotel, and was run on what was 
known as ‘‘ the American plan,’’ that is to 
say, that one paid a fixed sum to include 
both board and lodging. My bedroom was 
very small, and in that weather, exceedingly 
hot and stuffy, even at night. Gn going to 
bed on the night of Sept. 30 1 threw open 
my one window as widely as possible in 
the hope that a little fresh air might find 
its way into the room. In the small hours 
of the following morning (Oct. 1) I woke 
up feeling that I was on the point of 
suffocating. Utterly unable to account for 
the horrible oppression that weighed me 
down, 1 stumbled out of bed and thrust my 
head out of the window, gasping for breath 
But even the night air brought little relief. 
Immediately beneath the window was the 
radiator, and presently my hand unwittingly 
rested upon it—but for a fraction of a second 
only, for the radiator was unbearably hot 
‘The steam-heat had been turned on at full 
blast! The hotel clerk met my protests by 
assuring me that that was their invariable 
rule on Oct. 1, and that if it were not done 
the visitors would complain. 

Few men in those days used walking-sticks 
in the United States, even in New York. 
In that cosmopolitan city, however, the habit 
was accepted as being the Englishman’s 
foible, and passed without comment. But 
other places were not always so tolerant. 
Walking one day in a suburb of Pittsburgh, 
carrying, as usual, my stout walking-stick, 
I attracted the attention of a number of boys, 
who followed me for some distance, shouting 
‘Get on to the man with the dude-cane.”’ 

J. R. H. 
({‘HARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL (clii. 117, 173, 
210, 247).—I do not think that any engrav- 


ing can be cited as evidence on any point | 


connected with the beheading of Charles I. 
When they are not purely imaginative (like 
the contemporary foreign engravings) and 
have one or more details correct, they all 
err in others. I recently came to this con- 
clusion after an inspection of all I could 
find, in order to decide which would be 
nearest to the truth, for a book I am writing. 
Purposely, I believe, in order to prevent the 
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depicting of the “‘ terrifying ’’ disguises of 


| the two headsmen, no English engraving was 
| published before 1660. 


A sort of exception 
was the rough woodcut on the title page 
of ‘The Confession of Richard Brandon,’ 
published on 25 June, 1649. This was a 
pretended satire—a fraudulent tract there 
is a tendency nowadays to accept as genuine. 
The woodcut shows three persons on the 
scaffold besides the King, although there 
were fifteen or more. One is one of the 
headsmen (without a disguise), another 
Bishop Juxon, and the King himself is on 
all fours before a low block, flat at bottom 
and rounded at the top. The King’s neck 
has been omitted and his hat is in the air 
above his body. The scaffold is without rail- 
ings and access to it is from steps in the 
front. The Banqueting House is not shown. 

First in point of time comes, therefore, 
the frontispiece to one of the Thomason 
tracts, published in Dec. 1660 and giving a 
list of the regicides. This has, I believe, been 
reproduced, though I forget in -what book. 
As the scaffold in this is depicted, accurately 
enough, with draped railings, the means of 
access to it from the Banqueting House in 
the background do not appear. The lower 
part of the engraving depicts the scene at 
the execution of the regicides. ° 

Next in order come the Restoration Prayer- 
3ooks, a few of which have a reproduction 
of the frontispiece to ‘ Eikon Basilike’ pre- 
fixed to the services for the annual fast for 
the maityrdom of the King. An octa\o dated 
1679 is the first I have noticed depicting 
the King on the scaffold. Reckoning from 
the north, this engraving shows windows 4 
to 7 inclusive of the Banqueting House, from 
which the scaffold projects lozenge wise, «nd 
from which there is also no access at all. 
A second Prayer-Book, printed at the 
Theatre in Oxford in 1682, depicts the three 
first windows from the north, and the 
scaffold extends beyond the Banqueting House 
to the north (which it certainly did not do). 
Access to it is shown from the north-east and 
not from any one of the windows. 

This engraving was repeated in the edition 
of the Prayer-Book for 1695, published by 
Charles Bill and the executors of Thomas 
Newcomb. 

I did not think it worth while to consult 
Prayer-Books of later date. 

In the Crace Collection there is an engrav- 
ing of the beheading of the King, drawn by 
Bernard Picart, who was born at Paris in 
1673. This ghews the entrance to the 
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scaffold as being from the sixth window or | complexion and hair, just as ciardn as a 
second from the south. To the south, Hol- personal name indicates a swarthy indi- 
bein’s Gateway is shown in the background. vidual, from ciar (“‘ keer ’’) black or dark. 
I find that Picart drew this engrav- | In the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters ’ men- 
ing for an edition of the ‘Trial’ | tion occurs of fourteen men named Ciaran, 
of the King printed at Paris, cirea | but of two only named Fionnaccan (Finne- 
1750, or earlier. It shows the King gan); viz. (1) Fionnaccaén, son of Cosgrach, 
lying at full length before a curiously shaped lord of Breaghmhaine, died a.p. 822; and 
low block. The geneial collection of engrav- (2) Findacaén, son of Allailedh, chief of 
ings at the British Museum contains a copy Falla, who escaped from a fight with Norse- 
of Picart’s illustration reversed, i.e. making men or Danes (Gallaibh) at Loch Ribh, 
the Banqueting House appear on the west A.p. 842, where his brother Torloch was 
side of Whitehall instead of the east. Inthis killed. 

yeversed engraving, if the Banqueti» “Touse It is not recorded whether, in those far-off 
had been accurately placed, tl + ' . in. days “ gentlemen preferred blondes! 
question would be the second fre. wth. Hersert Maxwe tt. 
So I suspect that the cause of thi, «versal, Monreith. 

of the original engraving was the fact that In O’Hart’s ‘ Irish Pedigrees’ (Ed. 1881). 
it was known that the window in question at p. 501 this name is given as O’Fionna- 


was the second from the north. The two chain, Anglicised Finnegan (the Hy-Niall 
engravings should be placed side by side, Septs), and at p. 316 it is placed thus on 
in order to appreciate this point. the ‘‘ Stem of the Molloy Family ’’—‘‘ 107. 

J. G. MuppIMan. Fiongan (fionn; Irish, wine, Hebr. Yain; 


is ee oe . 1 ap.) Lat. Vinum; Gr. oinos or foinos; and gan, 
(aE 2 ae cet yea 4 Trish, ‘ without’ meaning ‘ without wine’ : 
the life of Matis & Wood prefixed to the _ son; & quo O’Fionagain, anglicised 
‘ Athenae,’ Clinton Maund is described as) “'""€9@". ; ; 
[ri “e borne of English parent The difference between this spelling and 
“a7 Ws P ¥ ) Snglis ar  « «@ 1 one = S a. 
demented teens’ tie Maunds of Chesterton, near that of Mr. C. J. Frnntean, while not des- 
Bister in Oxfordshire. He was a bach. fellow, troying the identity of the two surnames, 
well growne in yeares, but a grand Presby- recalls Curran’s witty retort courteous to 
terian, alwaies praying in his chamber, and the English judge who complained that an 
when master of arts preaching abroad. Irish witness had murdered the English 
According to Foster’s ‘ Alumni’ he matri- language by proncuncing “curiosity ’’ as 
culated at Pembroke College in 1647, being , ‘‘curosity’’: ‘‘ No, my lord, he’s only 
then aged 17, took his B.A. in 1649 and | knocked the eye out of it.’? In this case the 
M.A. in 1652, having been elected a Fellow | i has been restored to its (as I think) original 
of Merton in 1649. He was incorporated | socket, which (pace O’Hart) e has less claim 
at Cambridge in 1655; Vicar of St. Peter’s | to occupy. I regret, however, that the name 


in the East, Oxford 1659. | has been mortified of its ‘O’ in its angli- 
Various particulars of the Maunds are cised form. 

to be found in the ‘ History of the Prebendal | J. B. McGovern. 

Church of Thame’ by the Rev. F. G. Lee. | Hedgarth, Clothorn, Didshury. 


John Maunde of Chesterton (v. temp. Henry) Mr. C.J. Frxntean might consult the Four - 
VIII) m. Sibell, d. of Thomas Clinton, and | Masters (O’Dugan and others) Mac Giolla 
these would probably be the ancestors of | Fionnagain or O Finnegaus and O Cion- 
Clinton Maund. A William Maund, who | naoith (O Kenny) a name sometimes ren- 
died in 1612 (connection with John not dered Finucaine, Chiefs of Clan Laithcam- 
stated) left a d. and h. Isabel who married | hair also called Muintir Cionaith, a district 
John Maunde of Witney. If these were the | in the Barony of Maycarnon, co. Roscommon. 
parents of Clinton it might account for the | —‘* Mac Giolla Finegan, the Mild, and the. 
expression ‘‘son of a Lady.”’ valiant Clan Kenny, two tribes who are fair 
H. J. B. CLements. to be seen, rule over the brave clan Flaha- 
43, Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. van.’’ There are several respectable families 
FINNIGAN (clii. 245).—A derivative from | of the O’Finnegans, who take the name of 
the Erse fionn (pronounced “ feen’’ or | Finucan, one of these was Mathew Finu- 
‘‘fin’”’), meaning white or pale. It would caine, judge of Common Pleas who died in. 
be applied familiarly to a person of fair | 1814. G. E. 
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UCKING POND MEWS, PICCADILLY 
(clii. 245).—Clinch’s ‘ Mayfair and 
Belgravia,’ pp. 18-19, says that J. T. 
Smith in his ‘ Streets of London,’ states 
that within living memory there existed 
partly on the site of Hertford Street, 
an old wooden public-house, The Dog and 
Duck, behind which was a pond devoted 
to ‘‘ the eruel sport called ‘ Duck hunting’ 
so long the delight of English butchers.’’ 
A full description of the pond and the sport 
follows and Clinch gives a curious announce- 
ment of a duck-hunt at this celebrated pond 
on 27 June, 1748, of which | give a copy if 
the Editor can find room for it. 

At May Fair Ducking Pond, on Monday 
next, the 27th inst., Mr. Hooton’s Dog, Nero 
(ten years old, with hardly a tooth in his head 
to hold a duck, but well known for his goodness 
to all that have seen him hunt), hunts six 
ducks for a guinea, against the bitch called the 
Flying Spaniel, from the Ducking pond on 
the other side of the water, who has beat al 
she has hunted against, except Mr. Hooton’s 
Good-Blood. To begin at two o’clock. 

Mr. Hooton begs his customers won’t take 
it amiss to pay twopence admittance at the 
gate, and take a ticket. which will be allowed 
as cash in their reckoning. No Person 
admitted without a ticket. that such as are 
not liked may he kept ont. Note.—Right 
Lincoln Ale. 

It is curious that so well informed a 
writer as Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor, 
in his ‘Wanderings in Piccadilly,’ 
when writing of Grafton Street, once known 
as Ducking Pond Row, should say the name 
seems to indicate a pond in which _recal- 
-citrant spouses used to be ducked. 

B ees 2 

HE SO-CALLED SAXON CHURCH AT 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON (clii. 237).— 
Your correspondent in his examples of Manor 
houses N. of churches includes the old 
Parsonage here, of which he says “‘ the build- 
ing is in ruins.’”’ This is not the case; it 
was restored some years ago and now serves 
many useful purposes in connection with the 
Parish Church, having been given to the 
Church by the Duke of Devonshire. 

L. D. C. E. Totremacae. 

Eastbourne. 


(jUT MILL (clii. 80, 120, 212).—There is 
' a Cut Mill near here, below Puttenham 
Common. The mill is at the foot of Cutmill 
Pond, and also gives its name to Cutmill 
Common adjoining. Cut Corner is close by. 
A friend offers the following suggestions 
as to the meaning of ‘‘ Cut ’’— 
(1) Cote=A mud cottage. 
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(2) Coed (cf. Coit, Chat)=Wood (‘‘ The 
mill in the wood ’’). 

(3) Cut’s (—Cuthbert’s) Mill. 

J. L. Stoxns. 

Godalming. 

REGENT CIRCUS: OXFORD CIRCUS 

(clii, 155, 193, 230).— Following 
J. \V. K.’s remarks, I can remember 
in the eighties that Oxford  Cireus 
had that nameplate on the N.E. side, and 
Regent Circus over Jay’s at the 8.W. corner, 
and being told the north and south were 
differently named. Piccadilly Circus, as far 
as I recollect, had no name, and _ its 
adoption must have dated from the time 
when the N.E. portion was removed and the 
London Pavilion was erected, somewhere 
about 1880. Is there any place like Oxford 
and Cambridge Terrace where practically 
one street has two names—one for each 
side ? 

W. H. Mancuee. 

In Hare’s ‘ Walks in London,’ 1883, the 
crossing of Oxford and Regent Streets is 
named ‘‘ Oxford Circus.’? About the year 
1890 for use upon a business card I had made 
a map of that district and the engraver 
inserted ‘‘ Regent Circus”? at the crossing 
of Oxford and Regent Streets. In Timbs’ 
‘ Curiosities,’ 1868, the crossing of Regent 
Street and Piccadilly is named ‘‘ Regent 
circus.”’ 

I wonder if it is generally known that the 
crossing of Oxford Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, Charing Cross Road and High Street, 
St. Giles, is now labelled ‘‘ St. Giles’ 
Circus ”’ ? 

Watrer E. GawtTuHorp. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN QUEEN SQUARE, 

BLOOMSBURY (clii. 225), — Mr. 
GoprrEy H. HamirtTon can get some 
information about the girls’ school he refers 
to from a paper by me entitled ‘ Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury,’ which appeared in the 
‘London Topographical Record,’ vol. x., 
1916 (‘‘Record’’ published by the London 
Topographical Society), or from ‘ Queen 
Square, its Neighbourhood and its Institu- 
tion,’ a small 8vo volume by G. H. Hamil- 
ton, 1926, p. 34, but I regret that we neither 
of us say anything about the three sisters 
named Trutch. 

Puitrp Norman. 

DE RENZY FAMILY OF IRELAND: 

TRADITIONAL DESCENT FROM 
SCANDERBEG (clii. 225). —- In Mrs. J. 
R. Green’s ‘The Making of Ireland and its 
Undoing,’ 2nd edn., p. 242, the following 
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occurs: ‘‘ It was probably some old connec- 
tion of family or trade that drew to Ireland 
(1622) Sir Matthew de Renzi, a citizen of 
Cologne,”? while in a footnote he is stated 
to have ‘‘ obtained a grant from James | 
of upwards of 1,000 acres of the forfeited 
lands of the Irish.”’ 
LL. L. FLETCHER. 


LLEGITIMATE ROYALTIES — 1760- 

1800 (clii. 119, 159, 195).—I am 
giateful to those who have sent me useful 
replies to my query. Here are four alleged 
illegitimate children of George I1.’s descen- 
dants : 

(Ll). Frances ‘‘ Heywood,’ b. 1772-73, 
m. (1) — Read, (2) about 1800 James 
Hewitt, then Quartermaster 10th Light 
Dragoons, afterwards Lieut. (James Waller 
Hewett) lst Foot. She is said to have been 
daughter of either George II] or his brother 
the Duke of Gloucester. She died at Belfast 
in = aged 73. See 12 S. viii. 28; and 
clii. 99. 

(11). Edward Doyle, b. 1776—77, d. 1795 


aged 18. See monument in All Saints . 


church, Colchester. He passed as son of 
Joseph Doyle of Stratford-le-Bow, by 
Catherine, dau. of William Smythies otf 
Colchester, surgeon; but his father is said 
to have been George III. 

(IIT). Robert Wyndham Lathrop Mur- 
vay, otherwise Robert William Felton 
Lathropp, b. 1777, bapt. 1780 at S. Mary- 
le-Bone, d. 1850. Said to have been son of 
George III by probably a lady-in-waiting 
to Queen Charlotte. See ‘Hist. of the 
Families of Skeet, ... Murray .. .’, Lon- 


don, 1906, 179 pages, numbered 9902. r. 6 in | 


Brit. Mus. Cat. 


(IV.) H.R.H. Princess Sophia Matilda 


of Gloucester, niece of George III, in her 


will or codicil of 1843, leaves £100 to her | 
godson “‘my brother’s eldest son William | 
Frederick of the 3rd Canadian Rifle Regi- | 


ment.’’ But her only brother, the Duke of 
Gloucester, 1776-1834, who m. his cousin 
Mary, dau. of George ITT, is said to have 
died issueless. 
C. ParrRIDGE, F.s.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


ILLIAM SAVERY’S ‘JOURNAL OF 
_A VISIT TO IRELAND IN 1797-8’ 
(clit. 245).—William Savery (1750-1804) 
Was an inhabitant of Philadelphia and is 


said to have descended from a Huguenot | 


family which left France at the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. 





preaching tours in his own country and in 
iurope. His Journal was published in 1837, 
and in 1925, Francis R. Taylor, a Phila- 
delphia lawyer, brought out a Life, based 
on the original manuscript of Savery’s 
travels and supplied with historical side- 
lights of great value. This volume of nearly 
500 pages can be purchased at the Friends’ 
Book Centre, Huston Road, N.W.1 (oppo- 
site Euston Station) or consulted in the 
Friends’ Library on the same premises—the 
headquarters of the Society of Friends. 
NorMAN PENNEY. 
Boscombe, Hants. 


LACES IN MR. ARNOLD BENNETT’S 
NOVELS : IDENTIFICATION 

SOUGHT (clii. 245).—F. IT. Harvey Dar- 
ton’s ‘ Arnold Bennett’ (Nisbet N.D.) does 
not include ‘ These Twain’ in its bibliogra- 
phy, but in a note on the topography of 
the Five Towns the author says, 

“Manifold ” and ‘‘ Axe” are more difficult; 
each is ten miles from the Five Towns, and 
they may be meant for the same place. 
“Manifold” is ‘the metropolis of the moor- 
lands,’”’ and that implies some town to the 
north or east. As a matter of fact, the real 
Manifold Valley, on the east, is a Five Towns 
pleasure resort—not a town. * Axe,”’ also 
on the moors, is said in ‘ The Price ot Love’ 
to be west of Hanbridge; but there are no 
moors in that direction. Leek, about nine 
miles to the north-east, on the Derbyshire 
border, and duly ‘ north-east of Toft End,”’ is 
the most !ikely original of this town from 
which Sophia Barnes ran away to marry 
Gerald Scales. 

‘“‘ Toft End,’’ it may be added, is ‘‘ Sneyd 
Green, not far to the east of Cobridge.”’ 

A. L. Cox. 


NOTHER MEMORIAL TO CAPTAIN 
z COOK: CAPT. WILLIAM CHRIS- 
TOPHER (clii. 207, 249).—I am pleased to 
let Commander Joun A. Rupert-JONEs have 
what information I possess about Capt. 
William Christopher. He was the son of 


| John Christopher of Norton-on-Tees, and 
| Margaret, his wife, who belonged to an old 


Durham family named Wilkinson. He was 
born in 1734 and married in 1765 Ann, third 
daughter of William Tatham, of Little 
Stainton, by Alice, second daughter of 
William Raisbeck and Esther, his wife, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Rudd, Rector 
of Long Newton. 

The Christopher family owned the Grange- 
field Estate, on which the Stockton Cricket 


| Ground is now situated. In addition, the 
He travelled on | 


family owned property in the parish of 
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Norton. Also the Christophers had been as- 
sociated with Co. Durham since the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Their Stockton mansion, 
now the Vicarage House, is the last town 
residence which remains intact in High 
Street. 

Capt. Christopher died at Newcastle, 
whither he had gone for medical advice, on 
Nov. 2, 1797, at the age of 68, and was 
buried at Norton. 

There is a tablet in the south transept 
of Norton Church which bears the family 
arms, to the memory of William Chris- 
topher, his mother, wife, and eldest son 
John, who married in 1786 Dorothy, 
daughter of Crosier Surtees, of Redworth 
Hall, Co. Durham, and was grandfather 
of Mary Dorothy, Lady Burdett of Fore- 
mark. 

Heaviside, ‘ History of Stockton-on-Tees.’ 
is my authority for saying that Capt. 
Christopher was a companion of Capt. 
Cook in his third and last vovage round 
the world, and he bases his statement on 
the three volume book of Cook’s Voyages. 

In addition to the rails mentioned (ante 
p. 207) the fine staircase balustrade in the 
Stockton mansion is said to have been made 
of the same drift oak. 

Capt. Christopher commanded the Hudson 
Bay Co.’s sloop Churchill in 1761 on a 
voyage of discovery and sailed up Chester- 
field’s inlet. He also examined Pistol Bay 
a year or so later. In 1783, when La 
Perouse attacked the Company’s factories, 
two of their ships, richly laden with oil, 
furs, etc., were commanded respectively by 
Capt. Christopher and Capt. Jonathan 
Fowler, another Stocktonian. Capt. Chris- 
topher’s ship, the Seahorse, succeeded in 
escaping from the frigate sent by La Perouse 
to effect its capture. Capt. Fowler emulated 
his townsman’s example and also got safely 
away with his vessel and cargo. 

Fordyce, ‘History of Durham,’ and 
Heaviside have been utilised for the above. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

'URFEW STILL RINGING (clii. 206, 

248).—I have been courteously informed 
by an anonymous correspondent that ‘‘ an- 
other notable instance is at Tenby, S. Wales. 
A salary is paid to the Curfew Bell ringer 
every year.” 
J. B. McGovern. 

The Curfew is rung each night at 8 p.m. 
at Exeter Cathedral; and it is correct to 
say, I think, that it has been rung since the 
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eleventh century without a break save during 
the war years. The break there was due, | 
believe, to ‘‘ D.O.R.A.”’: the ringing was 
resumed about 1919. D. S. Drake 


JURSERY RHYME WANTED (clii. 226).—My 
i Nursery Rhyme‘book gives: 
Mr. Isbister and Betsy his sister 
Resolve upon giving a treat: 
So letters they write, their friends to invite 
To their house in Great Camomile Street. 
‘Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes’ (Rout- 
ledge, 1895). 
I have seen a version beginning : 
Doctor Pillblister and Betsy, etc. 
This is more congruent with the address in 
the last line. I have also faint memory of a 
second stanza, all that I can remember of it 
being :— 
For it’s always our fate 
To be... . late, 
When at (to) Dr. Pillblister’s engaged. 
de —— some one will be able to complete 
is lyric. a 


UTHOR WANTED  (clii. 245).--The quota- 

tion given by G.S.G. is a translation of 

—e (‘Sat.,” 48, at the end of the chap- 
er): 

“Nam Sibyllam quidem [Cumis] ego — ipse 
oculis meis vidi in ampulla pendere, et cum 
illi pueri dicerent: SéBv\Aa, ri OéXers; respon- 
debat illa: adro€aveiv Oédo. 

The English rendering is prefixed to the 
following lines by D. G. Rossetti, one of the 
“Versicles and Fragments’ in vol. i. p. 378, of 
his Collected Works (1890) : 
of saw the Sibyl at Cumae, 

(One said) “‘ with mine own eye. 
She hung in a cage, and read her rune 
To all the passers-by. 
Said the hoys, ‘What wouldst thou, Sibyl?’ 
She answered, ‘I would die ’.” 
_ G.S.G. rightly calls attention to the unpleas- 
ing misspelling Sybil. But it is a comfort to 
find the correct spelling in Rossetti‘s ‘ Works.’ 
It is curious that though the English version 
prefixed to the verses translates ampulla by 
“jar ” (“ flask ” or “ bottle ” would have been 
better), Rossetti puts the Sibyl ina cage. 
Ampelius, ‘ Liber memorialis,’ viii. 16, (quoted 
in W. D. Lowe’s edition of the ‘Cena Trimal- 
chionis *) mentions a “cavea ferrea rotunda 
in qua conclusa Sibylla dicitur’’?; but the 
“‘hottle ** is more realistic evidence that we 


s 


' have here a form of the Tithonus legend, in 


which a human being is granted immortality, 
hut doomed to shrink and wither, and pray in 


| vain for death. See the very interesting refer- 


ences in Lowe’s book. The word Cumis was 
rejected by Friedlaender as incompatible with 
the view, which he maintains with strong argu- 
ments, that Cumae is the scene of the banquet 
at which the tale is told. 
Epwarp Bewssty. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 
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List of the Officers of the Bengal Army, 1758— 
1834. Part 1, A—C. Alphabetically arranged 
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tory of the Bengal Army, from 1756 to 1858. tle 


and annotated with biographical and genea- | 
3 


logical notices by Major V. 
(Constable, £1 1s.). 
a Alphabetical List of the Officers of the 
Bengal Army, compiled by Dodwell and 
Miles, and published by Longman, Orme, 
Brown & Co. in 1838, has since that date been 


the only comprehensive work of its kind, and | 


raised thereby to the position of an authority 
which, were it only for its incompleteness, it 
does not wholly deserve. ‘Those whose genea- 
logical or biographical researches have busied 
them in this field will certainly not contradict 
Major Hodson’s opinion that it is time a 
revised edition was undertaken. The method 
of statement in this biographical dictionary is 
excellent in its clearness and the ease with 
which the facts offered can be mastered. Each 
entry is divided into blocks, of which the first 
(indented) gives the officer’s military career, 
and the next his parentage, with other 
genealogical particulars; a full entry com- 
prises also a block recording the officer’s ser- 
vices, and another setting out references to 
him to be found in the usual genealogical and 
biographical authorities, or in other accessible 
places frequented by the student. The present 
volume is the first of four parts, containing 
names A--C (about 1,520 officers) and aiso an 
introduction, a bibliography, and a chronolog- 
ical list of all the campaigns, actions, 


and | 


sieges in which the Bengal Army bore a part | 


up to 1868. The starting-point is taken in 1758 
(not as in Dodwell and Miles’s list in 1769) 
because a MS. Bengal Army List, dated June 
of the former year, has been found among the 
Orme MSS. in the India Office, and this is 
believed to be the earliest complete list of 
Bengal officers in existence. 

Major Hodson concludes his preface by say- 
ing that those who expect to find much human 
interst in these pages are foredoomed to dis- 
appointment. He underrates, we think, this 
aspect of the compilation. The names extend 
over a wide social range, and while many 
arrest attention by their familiarity, others 
arrest it by novelty. A certain amount of 
biographical circumstance also appears. An 
East India cadetship formed a promising open- 
ing for a young man’s career; and»Major Hod- 
son suggests with some show of probability 
that the procuring of such an opportunity 
for his tradesman’s son was sometimes a 
method of settling an account resorted to, and 
to their mutual satisfaction, by a patron short 
of ready cash. These cadetships likewise 


Hodson. | 


recommends Cardew’s ‘Sketch of the Bengal 
Native Army’ as still the best book by which 
to fit these individual careers into their places 
in the progress of events. At the same time 
his introduction itself supplies succinctly a 
great amount of information, particularly on 
details of the organisation and administration 
of the Bengal Army. There occur here a few 
curious particulars, such as titles of rank now 
obsolete, or the “Select Picket,” a company 
formed of Gentlemen Cadets for whom on their 
first arrival from Europe there were no 
vacancies as Ensigns, who carried arms like 
private soldiers, had their post on the right 
of the advanced guard of the army in the 
field, and came highly to distinguish them- 
elves. 

Writing for readers of ‘N. & Q. there is 
no need to point out the great value of this 
compilation. Its full worth can be known 
only through the frequent test of practical use, 
but so far as a reviewer’s examination can 
reveal it, the excellence of the execution in no 
way falls behind the importance of the under- 
taking. 

A History of Late FKighteenth Century Drama, 
1750—1800. By Allardyce Nicoll. (Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. net.). 

theres great bulk of this work is necessarily 

taken up with short descriptions and eriti- 
cisms of numerous individual plays, whereby it 
has largely the charcter of a reference book— 
ot the greatest use to the student, but not often 
supplying those illuminating ideas, or that 
ordered survey of a close-packed field of inform- 
ation which are the joy of the general reader. 

It could not be otherwise; moreover, it is not 

exclusively so. The second half of the eight- 

eenth century, though Goldsmith and Sheridan 
have no real rivals among their contemporaries, 
produced numbers of plays of a not incon- 
siderable merit. In our ears, to make amends 
for loss of much that contemporaries admired 
in them, they possess at any rate the charm of 
eightheenth century diction. In them, too, we 
see part of the more popular phase of the con- 
flict between Classic and Romantic, and some 
reflection. during the last decade of the cen- 
tury, of the literary and intellectual re-action 
to the principles and events of the French 
Revolution. The influence of Germany is per- 
haps, among single topics, that which has the 
greatest interest. Professor Nicoll gives us 
some good pages on the immense vogue of pri- 
vate theatricals—a subject which might furnish 
both instruction and amusement in a more 
extended study, and which illustrates German 
influence from more than one point of view. 

Not altogether unconnected with this is the 

development of a taste for “ poetic ” drama— 

productions intended to be read, not acted, 


proved of great convenience to men who, for | many of which were translations from German 


than in it—men on whom justice looked 
askance, or illegitimate sons. 
officers numbers nearly 7,000, and, as Major | 
Hodson says, their personal history is the his- | 


whatever reason, were better out of England | 
| 





plays, considered, in their English rendering 
unfit for playing. Poets thus were stimulated 


This body of to produce pieces of a similar character, not 


aimed, that is, at representation; and such 
works as these owed to Germany some restora- 
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tion of that true insight into tragedy, of that 
power of tragic emotion which the eighteenth 
century in isngland had largely lost. The 
drama of this fifty years concerned, as it 
has hardly been before or since, with the rous- 
ing of emotion of the tearful order, and the 
account of sentimentalism and its works forms 
the most fundamentally useful part of the book, 
though it would perhaps have turned out even 
better if it had been accompanied with a little 
more discussion of sentimentalism _ itself. 
True, such discussion is to be found elsewhere : 
but Professor Nicoll has studied its manifesta- 
tions in drama with a closeness and over a 
breadth of field which must lend any _ pro- 
nouncement of his upon the subject unusual 
weight and value. A handlist of the plays of 
these fifty years, running to 164 pages, lays the 
student under yet further obligation to him. 


The Complete Works of Sir, Philip Sidney. 
Vol. IV. Arcadia: the ge version now 
for the first time printed. Edited by Albert 
Feuillerat. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net.). 

HE ‘Arcadia’ as published in 1590 was a 
work which had undergone much revision ; 
an earlier form of it, inferior to the later both 
in skill and in thought, had been circulated 
in manuscript among the friends of Sir 

Philip Sidney. This had for centuries been 

lost to sight until in 1907 two copies of it 

were found and bought by the late Bertram 

Dobell. At the present moment tive copies 

are known: two at Oxford in the Bodleian 

and at Queen’s College: one in Mr. Henry 

E. Huntington’s collection at San Marino, 

California; one in the British Museum, and 

the fifth, the Clifford MS.. the property of 

Mr. W. A. White of New York. 

the basis of the edition before us. chosen 

because of its careful sixteenth century Eng- 
lish script, and because of its virtual inacces- 
sibility otherwise to European students. It is 
known as the Clifford MS. from the names 

* Alexander Clifforde ’’ and ‘“‘ Willm Clyforde ” 

scribbled upon some of its leaves, and we are 

bidden to note that one of the several other 
names so scribbled is “ Mountgomrey,” which 
cannot but recall the Earl of Pembroke and 

Montgomery, Philip Sidney’s nephew, 

married Anne Clifford. The MS. contains a 


poem never printed before, which Prof. Feuil- | 4 
| read Beaumaris. 


lerat gives in an appendix, as he also does 
a Latin letter of Sidney’s which has recently 
heen acquired by the Huntingdon 
The principal interest of this volume lies, as 
will readily be seen, in the opportunity it 
affords, by comparison with the later ‘ Arca- 
dia,’ for gauging Sidney’s advance both as 
writer and thinker over a period of some five 
years. All that the utmost care could do to 
present the text accurately, to note errors, 
and to give help towards a readier grasp of 
the relation between the two versions Profes- 
sor Feuillerat has most satisfactorily done. 
and Published by the Bucks 

Wycombe, in 


Printed 
the 
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Work in English Studies, Vol | Vi, 
1925. Edited for the Lnglish Association by 
KF. S. Boas anu C. H. “Hertord. (Oxford 
University Press. 6d. net). 

YACH year, as it widens the area of know- 

ledge, and develops criticism and adds to 
the sum of literature, also makes this resumé 
of a year’s work of greater consequence and 
usefulness. It of much advantage to have 
all the new work in a_ given subject put 
together; to hear of books or papers one may 
have missed ; and, in particular, to see those 
one has read set in their proper place among 
the others. ‘The true worth of a book on 
any special study is not finally fixed until, 
besides being estimated on its own merits it 
has been appraised in some relation to its 
contemporaries. Everything, naturally, de- 
pends on the authority who pronounces on this 
sort of grouped material; and the English 

Society has no reason for misgivings on that 

score. The writers of these several surveys 

are all such as must claim the  student’s 
respect; and they have examined and judged 
not onl: with competence and accerding to 
the reyuired standard, but also with notice- 
able fellow-feeling for the worker whom they 
criticise even where constrained to be un- 
favourable. Professor Herford writes on 

Literary History and Criticism (General 

works) ; Professor ‘Tolkien on Philology 

(General works); Professor Gordon on Old 

English Studies; Miss Dorothy Everett on 

Middle English: Dr. A. W. Reed on the 

Renaissance; Sir E. K. Chambers on Shakes- 

peare; Dr. Boas on Elizabethan Drama; Pro- 

fessor Grierson and Mr, A. M. Clark on the 


The Year’s 


is 


is 


| Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan period ; 
hic 4 3. | Professor 
This last is.) and Professor Edith Morley on the Highteenth 
| Century. 


Allardyce Nicoll on the Restoration ; 


two articles on the 
Century and after, by Professor 
and Mr. V. Routh respectively, 
on Bibliographical Work by Mr. 
As many as 626 publications are 
brought under notice, of which 309 are 
and 317 are articles. 


There follow 
Nineteenth 
Herford 
and one 
Esdaile. 

here 

hooks 


CORRIGENDA. 


ante, p. 244, 1. 3 of editorial reply to 
about William Lloyd, for ‘‘ Beauman’s ”” 


At 
query 


At 
read p. 


ante, p. 250. col. ii., 1. 33, for “ p. 140” 


158, col. ii., lL. 8. 
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